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Snippets 


William Burdett’s Wildflower Garden 



Eucalyptus 
burdettiana in its 
native habitat, WA. 

Eucalyptus 
burdettiana in bud 
and flower. 

Eucalyptus 
burdettiana fruits. 

photos Sarah Barrett 


In the 1920s and 1930s a plant collector in the 
Adelaide Hills, William Burdett, opened his garden to 
the public to display the plants he had cultivated there. 
It was a wild success. Eighty years later; this remarkable 
collection of living plants is being restored and 
conserved by Patricia and Edwin Michell, the owners 
of Burdett’s property today, who generously opened 
the house and garden to host a Christmas afternoon 
tea for AGHS’s Adelaide members in December 2016. 


Kangaroo paw, 
The Wildflowers, 
2016. 

photo 
Bernadette Hince 


The approach to The Wildflowers, as it is known 
today, follows a road in Basket Range through a 
steep-sided valley planted with spreading walnut 
trees. In early summer, the lichens on the old tree 
trunks, their fresh green leaves and deep shade give 
an air of peaceful beauty. 


One way in which private gardens survive into 
succeeding generations is by becoming botanic 
gardens.This has been the case with some 
Australian gardens, including a sister garden to The 
Wildflowers, naturalist Edwin Ashby’s garden at 
Blackwood.This was begun in 1901, and is now the 
Wittunga Botanical Garden. Many of the plants at 
The Wildflowers were also planted at Wittunga. 
Interestingly, some which did well at Wittunga failed 
to thrive at the Wildflowers, and vice versa. 


The Burdett Wildflower Garden is on the SA 
State Heritage Register; which notes that ‘although 
unplanned, it is a significant aesthetic achievement 
and has been described as one of the most significant 
private collections’. 

Burdett collected the extraordinary flora ofWestern 
Australia, as well as planting many African species. 

Two Western Australian plants were named after him 
in the 1930s - Burdett gum (Eucalyptus burdettiana ) 



and Banksia burdettii .The mallee Burdett gum of 
southwestern WA was named in 1939, and the banksia 
was named by Edmund Baker in 1934 using a plant 
grown from seed which Burdett had collected. Burdett 
gum is classified as an endangered species. 


Cover: In the photo essay on pages 18-20, Alison Pouliot brings us her 
superb images of lichens, a significant but often inconspicuous element 
of gardens, photo Alison Pouliot 


The Snipper thanks Sarah Barrett and Dr Anne 
Cochrane, Department of Parks and Wildlife WA, 
for their assistance with images. 
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Editorial 

Richard Heathcote, Chairman, AGHS 
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This year — as we do every year — the AGHS workhorse, our ‘national 
management committee’, will have six meetings, three of them face to face 
and three as phone conferences. At these meetings we conduct the governance 
and management of the society’s business. One of these meetings is being held 
tomorrow, so while I write this editorial, I am also thinking about the phone 
conference and running an eve over prospects for the vear ahead. 

A 
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Each February we hold an annual planning day for the committee. At this 
meeting I will welcome (as indeed I do here in this column!) two new 
elected members, Bronwyn Blake (ACT Monaro Riverina) and Stuart Read 
(Sydney), and Dr Jessica Hood in her new role as vice-chair for the society. 

At the February planning day, we will begin our planning for the society’s 40th 
anniversary in 2020, discuss building on our modest success in engaging with 
the landscape and garden design professions, and extend our scope towards 
New Zealand, where we have our annual conference in 2017. The theme of 
the NZ conference is ‘People|Place|Fandscape: expanding garden history’. 

Apart from its excellent conference facilities, why have we chosen a town 
on the west coast of NZ’s North Island? Hamilton Gardens 
[www.hamiltongardens.co.nz] received the International Garden Tourism 
Award in 2014. They are not a botanical garden but the concept they use 
acknowledges that there is a story to tell about gardens, their development 
over time and across cultures, and their use. 

AGHS wishes to engage with New Zealand’s rich cultural history of 
garden-making. We are also keen to promote society membership to 
interested New Zealand historians, scholars and garden lovers, now that 
New Zealand no longer has its own garden history society. 

Each year about a fifth of the society’s total membership attends our annual 
national conference. The theme and programs are organised by whichever 
branch has responsibility for delivering this popular event. It is extremely 
gratifying to know that the past five conferences have been fully subscribed 

— Ballarat, Armidale, Albany, Adelaide and Canberra. 

All of these relied solely on the voluntary efforts of each branch’s conference 
committee, in collaboration with the experience and abilities of our national 
executive officer. Organising the national conference is a huge and lengthy job. 
The energy these members give to such tasks (all have phenomenally busy lives, 
many are over 60) is tmly breathtaking, and we are all very much in their debt. 

The New Zealand conference is being organised by a different sort of group 

— one drawn from our own members, working together with NZ landscape, 
garden design and heritage experts. 

Even with the manifest energy of our members and of our annual conference 
committees, we face a continuing challenge to attract new members, 
including younger members. If we succeed in doing so, we will ensure a 
robust and creative future for the society. 


General the Honourable Sir Peter Cosgrove AK MC 
(Retd) enjoy an informal chat in the grounds of 
Government House, Canberra, during the 2016 
AGHS annual conference, 
photo Pera Wells 
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Recollections in tranquillity 


Thriving oaks whose 
offspring were victims 
of quercicide, in the 
Canberra garden of 
Marion Halligan. 

photo Bernadette Hince 


Recently I was asked to write a piece for a book 
called Rebellious daughters. I said yes, and then 
thought, actually I wasn’t a rebellious daughter, 

I was remarkably good. Boringly so. But my 
sisters weren’t. So I wrote about these things, 
and was interested to see that a lot of reviews of 
the book particularly liked my essay — including 
one in The Australian today. I realised that I 
am probably about twice the age of most of the 
women in the book, whose rebellion was still 
quite fresh, quite raw. Whereas I was looking 
back on various rebellions in a calm way, and in 
a large context. The passions were spent, and the 
meanings clear, more or less. 


In 2013 when Canberra celebrated its centenary 
I made a similar aged observation. I noticed that 
I had lived in the city for more than half its life. 

I came as a student, in 1962, antediluvian — 


the plug was not put in the Scrivener Dam until 
the next year to flood the river and create the lake 
— and lived in Bruce Hall, which had ambitions to 
be an Oxbridge-sur-Molonglo: Latin grace, gowns 
at dinner, high table. We drank sherry before the 
evening meal. And again I realised I was looking 
back at these things calmly, far removed from the 
angers which often motivated us then. 

These things gave me the idea of calling this 
talk ‘Recollections in Tranquillity’. I know I am 
quoting Wordsworth here, his definition of poetry, 
in the preface to the Lyrical ballads, and of course 
nature was very important to him, in its wild 
forms, anyway. Moreover, tranquillity is often a 
word associated with gardens. But I am enjoying 
looking back in my own tranquillity, considering, 
with Socrates, that the unexamined life is not 
worth living. 
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I knew about Canberra long before I had any 
idea of living here. I grew up in Merewether, 
a suburb of Newcastle, just around the corner 
from the beach. It’s a long fierce stretch of water, 
and sends wild southerlies to scour the land, 
and inundate it with sand, and cause everything 
metal to rust. I longed for trees, and roses. What 
we got was pigface and buffalo grass. Just up 
the road was a pretty Edwardian house, and in 
it lived an old lady whose granddaughter came 
to stay with her in the school holidays. From 
Canberra. I was about eight, she a bit older, and 
of pedagogical intent; she was always giving 
me lectures about life in her home town. She 
informed me that it was a hardship posting, so 
that people needed special inducements to live 
there. (Even at that age I knew she was quoting 
her elders.) One of these was hedges. Everybody 
got given plants to make a hedge, and what’s 
more, a man came round and cut them. It 
sounded like having servants. 

I was made to understand that as well as being a 
hardship, living there was a great privilege, only 
special people were given the opportunity. She 
made it clear that she was a special person. And 
I felt quite special when I got a scholarship to 
come here. What everybody said to me was not 
exactly congratulations, but, It’s so cold. You’ll 
be so cold there. In fact I have never been cold 
in Canberra as I was in our little weatherboard 
house by the sea. Only recently I found out that 
the cold was one of the criteria of the planned 
city. It was believed that people (especially white 
people, was the implication) thought better in cold 
climates. Nobody envisaged central heating, all 
those importantly-thinking public servants sitting 
in toasty warm offices. And ditto politicians. 

After a year I was living in Bruce Hall still but 
sick of it. I met a man who had just come to a 
lectureship in the French Department who was 
also living there, and since we were both on the 
verge of moving out we were afraid of being lonely 
and got into conversation. In six months we were 
married. Thus fulfilling the saying, that the thing 
single people did on coming to Canberra was get 
married; if they were already married they had a 
baby. This is supposed to suggest there’s nothing 
to do here, which we all know isn’t true. By the 
time we needed a house to live in there were no 
more hedges. Certainly not free ones, complete 
with men to cut them. There were forty shrubs 
and ten trees. You chose them out of a booklet, 
and went to the nursery in Yarralumla to pick 
them up, in two goes a year apart, and planted 


them in your virgin soil. Well, not so virgin as all 
that, ours was full of subterranean clover. Hard 
work. My husband was not at all happy about 
this. He had not long come from Paris, and saw 
himself as a flat-dwelling European, leading 
an intellectual life, pursuing cultural activities, 
enjoying gardens made by other people. 

Flat-dwelling. It’s funny to think how few of those 
there were, in these days when you drive down a 
street you haven’t been in for a week or two and 
find half the houses demolished and apartments 
being built. Back then there were some neat 
little flats in Forrest, still there, and the Bega 
flats, which we gazed at covetously, so close to 
Civic, so civilised. That was before they became 
notorious for dole-bludgers and drug addicts, so 
people believed. Enough to demolish them, as is 
happening now. And there were some flats being 
built in O’Connor. 

If my husband had been wised up, he would 
have come to his job in Canberra claiming to be 
a married man. Or at least engaged. Then the 
university would have given him a house to live 
in, or at least subsidised the rent. The city was 
full of newly arrived public servants all enjoying 
subsidised rents, which made housing hugely 
expensive. When he took the job he’d had his 
name put down for a studio apartment in those 
O’Connor flats. He went to see the public housing 
officer, Mr Bird, who said, Oh no, not suitable for 
a couple, I’ll make sure you get a one bedroom 
flat. But before this could happen Dickie Bird 
as he was known was in gaol for taking bribes. 

We used to say, But he didn’t ask us for any 
money, rather ingenuously, I now think. The flat 
didn’t ever materialise, maybe if we’d offered him 
money it might have. 



Writer Marion 
Halligan delivering the 
after-dinner speech 
at the society’s 2016 
Canberra annual 
national conference. 

photo Bernadette Hince 
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Writer Marion 
Halligan in her 
Canberra garden, 
December 2016. 
phot Bernadette Hince 


All this is rather a long way of saying that it was 
cheaper to take out a mortgage than to pay rent, 
and that to get a cheapish government mortgage 
you had to have a new house. Hackett was the 
latest suburb in development, and Hughes and 
Curtin were just starting. Well, Hackett was the 
end of the earth, but we weren’t going to be so 
foolish as to trail out to the Woden Valley. How 
small Canberra was. Hackett is now smugly inner 
North, close to the city. 


Like many people who come to Canberra, we had 
no intention of staying here. A year, perhaps, two, 
then off to real life, which was elsewhere. Buying 
a house was no commitment to staying here. But 
then there were children. It’s a notoriously good 
place to bring up children. And the light is so 
beautiful, the air so clear. There were opportunities 
to leave, but somehow they didn’t seem a good 
idea. And the children were vociferously against 
it. Canberra was their home, they wanted to stay. 
Well, my husband managed thirty-five years, I’ve 
done fifty-four. When he died I thought of going 
back to Newcastle, but I could no longer afford to 
live near the sea, my friends were here, my family. 
Now I have a granddaughter there’s not a hope of 
my leaving. 

The thing about the forty shrubs and ten trees was 
that they turned unlikely people into gardeners. 

I went out with a mattock, in gumboots and a 
swimming costume, trying to get a tan. How long 
ago this all is. I didn’t get a tan, just encrusted with 
sweaty dirt. The tallest growing things on the block 
were stalks of paspalum, and the clay was full of 
shards of tile and chunks of brick chucked away 


by the builders. The man over the road planted all 
the front of his block with potatoes to improve the 
soil, but we didn’t go that far. There were water 
restrictions, no sprinklers, and you could only hose 
in the twilight hours of morning or evening. A lot 
of the free shrubs and trees died, or were hopelessly 
impractical, but they’d got us into the habit, and 
we went to nurseries. 

Children went walking in the next suburb, and 
picked up pretty acorns, which got thrown on the 
ground in the backyard, and lo and behold — or 
woe and behold, as an acquaintance of mine says — 
grew into pretty trees. I should have remembered 
the adage, that mighty oaks from little acorns grow. 
At one time, after culling — I’ve committed a lot 
of quercicide in my time — we had eight, now it’s 
only three. I know people call Canberra a garden 
city, but I like to think of it as an urban forest — 
apparently it’s the biggest urban forest in the world, 
and I am proud to be doing my bit. The other day 
we got a letter from the local electricity people, 
a not infrequent occurrence, telling us we had to 
do something about the trees growing into the 
wires, the wires that were supposed to be buried 
underground fifty years ago. John wrote a letter, a 
heart-string-twangling letter, pointing out that we 
were old people, that we depended on these trees 
for the micro-climate they provided, not to mention 
protection against bushfires, and that anyway they 
were heritage trees, being nearly fifty years old, and 
should be protected. An inspector came out and 
said, yes of course, and they would send somebody 
out to do as little pruning as sensitively as possible. 
And I’ll pay for it, I suppose, I said, because you 
always have to pay for it. No, he said, it would be 
at their expense. 

I should point out that this hasn’t happened yet, 
but I expect it will. 

The mulberry went funny and had to be removed, 
the silver birch died, the wattle fell over as is the 
wont of wattles, but the oak trees flourish. And 
produce vast numbers of progeny. I sometimes 
fantasise about taking up olde English shipbuilding. 
The maple I think it was that was going to be our 
tree for taking tea under on the lawn died long ago, 
and the lawn’s gone too, replaced by the rosy-pink 
bricks called Canberra Red, which I love, and are 
hard to find now, and cost a fortune. The hellebores 
riot. The golden elm is wonderfully healthy since 
a man came and gave it injections against the pest 
which was making holes in its leaves. And I can 
never grow vegetables, not enough sun. 

Sometimes driving round the inner North you pass 
a house that never collected its free plants, and 
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Canberra’s hedges 
were once neatly 
trimmed by 
employees of Parks 
and Gardens. 

photo Bernadette Hince 


how sad it looks. Like a local version of the buffalo 
grass and pigface of my childhood. Though I have 
to say that my father grew great vegetables. He 
made long oblong beds in the backyard, divided 
by concrete paths, and removed the sand to one 
and a half spades’ depths, and filled the space 
with fine loamy soil. Which never got invaded by 
the sand. 

He grew mignonette lettuces before they were 
fashionable, broad beans, strawberries. And when 
I was eighteen I got sick of arboreal deprivation, 
and went to a nursery on the outskirts of the 
city and asked for trees that would flourish near 
the sea. They sold me two pohutukawas, New 
Zealand Christmas bush, and a Norfolk Island 
hibiscus. I carted them home on a number of 
buses, and flourish they did. Some decades 
later, when my mother died, my sisters and I 
and our husbands and children spent Christmas 
in the house, while we were clearing it out. We 
put the dining table in the garden, under the 
pohutukawas, and ate prawns and drank white 
wine while the balmy sea breezes cooled us and 
the frangipani blossoms scented the night air. Sea 
breezes and frangipani: the smell of melancholy, 
of the childhood lost with the house. My mother 
had a great way with frangipani, she’d break off 
one of its elephant arms, throw it on the ground, 
and when it sprouted, plant it. We had a lot of 
them. Of course Canberra is far too cold. 

That house was later sold, not by us, for an 
absurd amount of money, and moved I believe 
to a dairy farm up the Hunter Valley. In its place 
is a monstrous ocean liner of a McMansion, 
which may have a view of the sea. At the front 
anyway the garden isn’t even in the buffalo grass 


and pigface league. I can never resist a horrified 
driving past it when we are in Newcastle, and 
often wonder if the pohutukawas are still there. 

I’ve sometimes written about Canberra gardens 
in my fiction. I’ve also named one of my early 
books, The hanged man in the garden. The Hanged 
Man isn’t what you’d think, he dangles by the 
ankle and sees the world with new eyes. Which 
is what a writer wants her readers to do. At the 
launch of the book before last somebody asked me 
what I was writing about, and possibly somewhat 
unwisely, I said, a magnificent garden in Forrest. 
Anna Prosser, who has such a thing, and whom 
I’d interviewed for an article on Secret Canberra 
Gardens for the ABC gardening magazine, said, 

Oh, is it my garden? And I admitted it was, 

I’d been working on it that day and my head was 
full of it. She was excited. It’s a classical Canberra 
garden, with a lot of camellias, and bulbs, fruit 
trees, roses, wisteria. It’s big, with a long point 
of land running into Mugga Way. I used hers 
and made up any extra bits; it’s easy to have a 
marvellous garden in fiction. You can find this one 
in Goodbye sweetheart. The real one — and the 
imaginary one — is surrounded by massive hedges 
made of pyracanthas, covered in scarlet berries in 
their season. Pyracantha is a noxious weed, and 
the hedge is heritage listed, you cannot harm it or 
remove it in any way. I offer you this as an image 
of Canberra, in all its ambiguity: a magnificent 
English-style garden, surrounded by giant hedges 
of pyracantha, a noxious weed and heritage listed. 


We take great pleasure in reproducing here a talk 
which the writer Marion Halligan AM gave to our 
AGHS annual national conference in Canberra at the 
conference dinner. 
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The botanic gardens of Padua — 
the Hortus simplicium 


In May 2016 I was fortunate to spend some time 
in Padua in the Veneto of northern Italy. 

For me one of the major attractions of that quiet 
and historic city is its botanic garden, described as 
the oldest university botanic garden in the world. 

It was established in 1545 by the University of 
Padua, with a chair of ‘reading the simples’ — the 
simple plants that produce natural remedies, to 
help students distinguish genuine medicinal plants. 

The gardens, centrally located in the city, retain 
much of their early design, and indeed, a number 
of early plantings. A circular wall encloses the 
early garden; within, the space is divided into 
four squares, surrounding a central fountain. Four 
entrance gates to the inner circle feature red stone, 
and are topped by wrought iron representations of 
key plants. 

Within this architecture, the collections include 
medicinal and poisonous plants, carnivorous 
plants, orchids and alpines, as well as plants — 
some endangered — from the volcanic Euganean 
Hills to the south of Padua. Plants of the semi-arid 
Mediterranean maquis shrublands also feature. 

But it is a number of ancient trees — the ‘grand 
old men of the garden’ — that bear witness 
to the antiquity of the whole. Oldest is a fan 
palm — St Peter’s palm ( Chaemaerops humilis ), 
referred to as ‘Goethe’s Palm’, and planted in 
1585. The species, planted some 40 years after 
the establishment of the garden, grows today 
in Sicily. The tree was mentioned by Goethe in 
his Metamorphosis of plants of 1790, and is the 
northernmost occurring palm. 

Other distinguished old trees include a plane 
planted in 1680, with its trunk split probably 


by lightning, and a ginkgo, a male tree dating 
from 1750, to which a female branch was grafted 
around a hundred years later — for teaching 
purposes. At the time of my visit this branch was 
dense with clusters of crinkled mauve fruit, and 
many were scattered on the ground below. 

While much of the garden retains its early 
tradition, it has embraced modernity with 
the construction of a Garden of Biodiversity 
on adjacent ground. Here, a 100 metre long 
greenhouse, powered by wind and solar, was 
opened in 2014. Within, a series of vegetational 
biomes are represented, and the whole functions 
as a cultural and educational centre. The siting 
of the gardens, including this modern structure, 
between Padua’s two basilicas — those of Saint 
Anthony and Saint Giustina, with their profusion 
of Byzantine domes and the peals of their bells 
— is a beautiful combination of the ancient 
and modern. 


Opposite:The plane 
tree, Padua botanic 
gardens. 

photo Irena Conomos 

Top: (left) Digitally 
altered image of female 
ginkgo tree with its 
fruits in the Padua 
Gardens, May 2016. 

photo Elizabeth Truswell 

Top: (right) The 
unmistakable ginkgo. 

photo Bernadette Hince 


In 1997 the Garden was inscribed on UNESCO’s 
register of World Heritage sites. The citation reads: 

It is the origin of all the botanical gardens in 
the world, a cradle of science and scientific 
exchange, serving as the basis for the 
understanding of the relationship between 
nature and culture. It largely contributed to 
the progress of a number of modern scientific 
fields, the likes of which include, of course, 
botanicals, as well as medicine, chemistry, 
ecology and pharmaceuticals. 


Dr Liz Truswell is a visiting fellow in the Research 
School of Earth Sciences at the Australian National 
University. She has wide interests in environmental 
history and vegetation history. 
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Golden Vale—a garden 


revealed by pictures 


View from the loggia 
to the front of the 
house, 2015. 

photo Peter Watts 


Golden Vale near Berrima in the Southern 
Highlands of NSW was settled by an 
emancipated convict, Michael Hogan, 
in 1825. The main evidence of its history 
dates from about 1868, when the extant 
two-storey homestead was built by Edward 
and Mary Ann Carter. 


Golden Vale has had several subsequent owners 
and was gifted to the National Trust by the 
Hon Geoffrey and Mrs Karin Keighley in 2005 just 
before Mr Keighley’s death. With Mrs Keighley’s 
recent departure from the house I have been 
assisting the Trust by researching the history of 
the property and developing proposals for public 
access. In the course of this work the history of 
the development of the garden has proven to be 
particularly interesting. One could never have 
guessed at its growth and development. The key to 


its understanding has been through the discovery 
and study of a number of early photographs. 

AGHS members visited Golden Vale a number of 
years ago but the notes accompanying that visit 
gave no hint that the garden was very different 
from the one that was created when the homestead 
was built. The present garden comprises about 
an acre and a half (0.8 ha), mostly on the eastern 
side (main front facade) of the house. It is enclosed 
by a park rail fence and is a horticulturally rich 
cold-climate garden with many decorative features. 
Its dense planting totally conceals the surrounding 
landscape, including the imposing Mt Gingenbullen 
immediately to its north. The focus of the garden is 
a classical loggia built in 1985 and modelled on an 
English one at Petwood Woodhall Spa illustrated 
in Gertrude Jekyll’s 1918 Garden ornament. This 
building and the homestead face each other across a 
large lawn and anchor the garden. One imagines it 
was ever thus. 


Left: Golden Vale in 
about I 872. 

Courtesy of John Carter 

Right: Golden Vale in 
about I 888. 

photo William Nicholas, 
courtesy of Berrima and 
District Historical and 
Family History Society 
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But a picture(s) tells a thousand words, and the discovery 
of a photograph taken soon after the house was built, 
and another later in the century, together with an album 
of photographs from 1938—43, revealed a very different 
early garden. In fact what is now garden was mostly 
paddock until 1938. 

Within a few years of moving into their new home in 
about 1868, the Carters were photographed standing 
in front of it. The image shows very clearly that a small 
garden to the south of the house was enclosed by a picket 
fence. A similar area to the north is enclosed by a paling 
fence and, though this is the side with both sun and a 
view to the mountain, it appears to have been used for 
utilitarian purposes. The southern verandah is decorated 
with a bench on which are many pots of plants, and the 
family stands proudly in front of their new house. 

But the most striking thing is that the front of the house 
leads directly down a few dressed sandstone steps into the 
landscape. There appears to be no barrier to stock grazing 
right up to the house. A photograph by the distinguished 
photographer William Nicholas, taken in about 1888, 
reinforces this. In this later photograph Edward Carter 
poses with his horse in front of the house. This front, or 
eastern side, has no carriage loop or entry drive. This is 
a most unusual arrangement, akin to an 18th century 
English Brownian landscape and not what one would 
expect in a mid-19th century NSW country garden. 


It gives considerable emphasis to the front facade 
of the stone house. The only other Australian 
garden that is similar in concept that I can call 
to mind is Titanga, near Lismore in Victoria’s 
Western District. In that case the house, which 
dates from about the same time as Golden Vale, 
fronts onto a large arboretum. 

This arrangement at Golden Vale lasted until the 
property was acquired by Sir Philip Goldfinch 
in 1938. During his brief five-year ownership 
Goldfinch transformed the garden, enclosing it 
to its present size, removing the fences to either 
side of the front verandah, planting an extensive 
lawn dotted with flowerbeds, and installing 
irrigation. Even so it remained a garden that 
embraced its landscape for a further 50 years. 

The house was occupied by the Hon. Geoffrey 
and Mrs Karin Keighley in late 1984. They 
immediately began a second transformation of 
the garden. It retained the same boundary fence 
established by Goldfinch but was gradually 
‘filled in’ with shelterbelt planting around its 
perimeter. Many large beds filled with different 
plant collections gradually occupied the large 
lawn. These are dominated by a number of large 
English oaks grown from acorns collected in Great 
Windsor Park and planted by Keighley’s father in 
the 1940s. The garden was further embellished 
with sculptures, pavilions, pools and other 
decorative features from the mid-1980s. 

Rather than embracing its landscape as it did for 
most of its life, the garden is now an enclosed 
oasis. Are there other Australian gardens that 
have been through a similar transformation ? 

If so I am keen to know about them. 


Architect and landscape architect Peter Watts AM 
is a former chair and founding secretary of AGHS, 
and was founding director of the Historic Houses 
Trust of NSW (1981 -2008). He is the author of Edna 
Walling and her gardens and Historic gardens of Victoria. 
He can be contacted at peter.watts@kameruka.net. 


The garden at 
Golden Vale, 
2015 

photo Peter Watts 


Left: This 1938 
photograph 
was taken after 
Goldfinch’s 
purchase but 
before he began 
remodelling the 
garden. 

Courtesy of 
Roger Goldfinch 

Right: Photograph 
taken in 1938 
after Goldfinch 
had begun 
extensive 
changes to the 
garden. 

Courtesy of 
Roger Goldfinch 
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Sandra Pullman 


Charles Joseph La Trobe's garden parti 


Part of the front 
garden of La Trobe’s 
Cottage, 2015. 
The Friends of La 
Trobe's Garden 
received an award 
in 2014 for their 
historically sensitive 
restoration of the 
cottage's garden. 

photo Sandra Pullman 


A dedicated group of volunteers has been 
working hard to improve the garden at 
La Trobe's Cottage in Melbourne, and 
make it resemble the romantic wild 
garden Charles La Trobe created before he 
returned to England in 1854. 

In October 2014, after five years of work, the 
Friends of La Trobe’s Cottage were very excited 
to win the Historical Interpretation category of the 
Victorian Community History Awards 2014 for the 
garden at La Trobe’s Cottage. The Friends were 
able to use the prize money to complete the final 
step of reinvigorating the garden, by employing a 
professional to produce a digitised landscape plan 
for our website, showing what plants were in the 
garden and where they were located. This will be 
an important historical document in the future. 


La Trobe in Melbourne 

The original colonial garden (pre-gold rush) 
at La Trobe’s Cottage in Jolimont was created 
by Charles Joseph La Trobe during the period 
1:839—54. La Trobe had accepted the position of 


Superintendent for the newly established Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales (NSW). He was 
told there would be no accommodation for his 
family, so he purchased three prefabricated houses 
from the London company Manning’s, who built 
portable cottages for the colonies (Lewis 1994 p 6). 
When he arrived he was also told that he would 
have to buy his own land, which he did at £20 per 
acre. He bought 12 and a half acres on the northwest 
corner of the ‘Government Paddock’ (Botham 
2006 p 7).Today the area is known as the suburb of 
Jolimont and is just behind the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. The estate was named Jolimont after the 
place where La Trobe and his Swiss wife Sophie de 
Montmollin spent their honeymoon at Cerlier in 
Switzerland (Botham p 5). It was a private dwelling 
for his wife and family, and was not an official 
residence (unlike Government House in the Domain 
Gardens today). The garden was his retreat from 
pressures of his official duties. 

The cottage's changing location 

Melbourne in 1839 was not the metropolis that 
it is today. La Trobe’s prefabricated house was 
one of the very few permanent wooden homes. 
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He wanted to establish a home and to create a 
pleasure garden for his delicate aristocratic wife 
Sophie and their growing family (Botham p 5). 
Originally the site was gently sloping grassy 
woodland. The cottage was positioned in the 
northwest corner looking down to the floodplains 
of the Yarra Yarra River. It was parklike with 
majestic gum trees, local acacias and grasses, 
making it look like an 18th century English 
gentlemen’s park (Pullman 2016). Over the 
15 years La Trobe was there, his letters to his 
oldest daughter Agnes (who was sent home to 
Switzerland to become a lady because she was 
becoming a tomboy) reveal the improvements and 
additions he made to the garden (Botham p 24). 

Today, in 2017, there are almost no colonial 
gardens in existence in Melbourne, and the 
cottage is now located in the Kings Domain 
Garden after being moved to the edge of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne in Birdwood 
Avenue in 1964. In 1998 the Royal Botanic 
Gardens wanted to build a children’s gardens on 
the site so it was moved again, across the road. 

In 2009, a group of people interested in Charles 
Joseph La Trobe formed the Lriends of La Trobe’s 
Cottage, which is under the auspices of the 
CJ La Trobe Society, to support the National 
Trust of Victoria in maintaining the cottage 
and garden. The garden is about the size of a 
quarter-acre block. The Lriends decided that as 
they did not have 12 and a half acres to recreate 
the original garden, the next best thing was to 
create a symbolic one, using only plants that were 
available to La Trobe. This means there are no 
modern hybrids or cultivars in the garden. 

The sleuthing begins 

Before La Trobe returned to England in 1854, 
he asked his cousin Edward La Trobe Bateman, 
who arrived in Melbourne in 1852, to sketch the 
cottage and garden. Edward’s sketches of about 
1853 (now held by the State Library of Victoria) 
have been a wonderful source of information 
on how the house and garden evolved over the 
years La Trobe was in Melbourne. In 2006, the 
La Trobe Society and Australian Garden History 
Society jointly published Helen Botham’s La 
Trobe’s Jolimont - a walk round my garden, a 
wonderful collection of these watercolours. They 
are an invaluable resource in identifying what 
plants and structures were in the garden. 

Botham’s book includes snippets of letters to 
friends and family talking about the garden, and 
some of La Trobe’s own sketches. There is one 
important letter in 1844 from his friend Ronald 



Portrait in oils by 
Sir Francis Grant 
(1803-78) of 
Charles Joseph La 
Trobe (1801-75). 

State Library of Victoria 
H30870 


Victorian Community 
History Awards 2014 


AWARD WINNER 
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Victorian Community 
History Awards 
winner’s certificate for 
2014 awarded to the 
Friends of La Trobe’s 
Cottage. 
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The gardenesque 

In the gardenesque style of gardening, trees, shrubs and other 
plants are positioned and managed in such a way that the 
character of each plant can be displayed to its full potential, and 
enough room is left between plants so that they do not touch 
each other.The term was coined by John Claudius Loudon and 
published in I 832 in his Gardener’s Magazine (Morris 2002). 

It grew out of arguments between designers of the time 
that the picturesque (which had been shaped by human 
intervention) could not be distinguished from the wild natural 
gardens which apparently had not been manipulated by humans. 

Gardenesque was the perfect style for plant-obsessed Victorian 
collectors, as they were able to show off all the new and exotic 
plants to their friends and family. It promoted beauty of detail, 
and variety, and created mystery, sometimes to the detriment 
of coherence. Features such as island beds and artificial mounds 
were used to create small scenes within the larger garden. 

Plants were managed, not allowed to go wild and become 
untamed, and if they grew into each other, were pruned back 
to show their form. 


Campbell Gunn, an amateur botanist who lived in 
Tasmania. It is a list of plants Gunn was sending 
to La Trobe, and shows that La Trobe was 
still favouring European plants (Botham p 13). 

A painting by George Alexander Gilbert shows a 
very pretty ornamental garden in the gardenesque 
style, which was popular in Europe at the time 
(Botham p 12). 


A rose in bloom in 
LaTrobe’s Cottage 
garden today. 

A water butt in 
the grounds of La 
Trobe’s cottage 
reminds visitors that 
watering the garden 
was once a far from 
straightforward 
process. 

photos Sandra Pullman 


But as Edward La Trobe Bateman’s sketches 
show, this evolved into a wild overgrown rambling 
garden. The change of style may have been due 
to a combination of factors including lack of water. 
Remember there was no reticulated water and 
there were no hoses. La Trobe had to purchase 
water in barrels from the Yarra Yarra for the 
household needs. As this was expensive, watering 
the garden was not a priority. Other contributing 
factors could have been the lack of knowledge 
of hot dry summers, and the fact that by 1853 


many of labourers had left to 
go to the gold rush, leaving a 
vacuum in horticulture labour and 
knowledge. 

The Friends used the brilliant 
Colonial Plants Database 
(http://sydneylivingmuseums.com. 
au/research-collections/library) 

on the Caroline Simpson Library 
of NSW website to check whether 
the plants were available to La 
Trobe. This database lists plants 
known before 1870. It is based 
on garden records, manuscripts 
and nursery catalogues of early colonists such 
as Sir William Macarthur of Camden 1843 t0 
1857, TW Shepherd of Darling Nursery in 1851, 
Michael Guilfoyle nursery and seedsman at 
Exotic Nursery in 1851, Alexander Macleay’s 
notebook of plants arriving at Elizabeth Bay 
from 1836 to 1843, an d the Colonial Botanist 
Charles Fraser’s (or Frazer, (?)i788—1831) list of 
plants including herbs and vegetables grown in 
the Botanic Gardens, Sydney in January 1828. 
We did not use Plants listed in nursery catalogues 
in Victoria 1855 - 1889 , published by the Garden 
Plant Conservation Association of Australia, 
because its coverage does not start until a year 
after La Trobe had returned to England. 


The second and final part of this article by 
Sandra Pullman will appear in our next issue, 
vol 28 no 4. 
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Annette Bainbridge 


Married life in a New Zealand garden 


The married life of two great characters, 
John and Emily Acland, is one of the best- 
documented examples of a cooperative 
garden partnership in early New Zealand 
history. Both were keen gardeners and plant 
collectors, and their happy marriage found 
its ultimate expression in the creation and 
maintenance of the gardens at Mt Peel 
Station in the Canterbury High Country. 

The development of Emily and John's 
relationship from the 1850s onwards can 
be traced through diaries and letters. From 
the beginning it was intertwined with the 
progress of the garden. 

Colonial partnerships 

Gardens were one of the few spaces in colonial 
society in which it was acceptable for men and 
women to work cooperatively together. Despite 
this, the founding myths of colonial New Zealand 
and Australia have always put great emphasis on 


the contribution of male settlers to the taming of 
a hostile environment and the breaking in of the 
land. Whilst in recent decades the contribution 
of women to colonial history has become more 
visible, it is often portrayed as diametrically 
opposed to the role of men, and is still reliant on 
looking at one gender in isolation. Primary sources 
of garden history in the province of Canterbury in 
New Zealand reveal an alternative viewpoint. 

The garden could be, and often was, a site of 
cooperative endeavour and positive relationships 
between the sexes in colonial times. It was the 
boundary between private, domestic space 
(typically seen as the woman’s domain) and a 
public space that was an arena for physical activity 
and open display (the prerogative of men in 
Victorian ideology). Studying colonial gardens as 
the creations of cooperative partnerships can shed 
new light on the reality of colonial marriages and 
family life. 

When Emily Harper, daughter of the Anglican 
Bishop of Christchurch, met John Acland, an 
English baronet’s son, in 1850s Christchurch, he 


Clockwise from top 
right: 

Garden under snow, 
Mt Peel Station 

Emily Weddell Acland, 

undated, 

UC/MBL/0882 

Malvern Hills and 
Mt Peel stations. 

Acland family, undated, 
UC/MBLV0517 

Mt Peel station. 

Leonard Stowe, 1873, 
UC/MBL/0762 

Church at Mt Peel. 

Acland family, undated, 
UAC2388 

All watercolours 
University of Canterbury 
collection 
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was already becoming a successful high country 
farmer in the Canterbury region. He was also 
a garden enthusiast, whose attraction to and 
respect for the opinion of young Miss Harper 
was demonstrated by an approving diary 
entry describing how he ‘looked over seeds 
[for the station grounds] with Mrs Tripp and 
Miss Harper’. This is the earliest indication of 
their shared love for, and interest in, gardening. 

It would become the bedrock on which their 
successful marriage was built. In the early days of 
their courtship, one of their favourite pastimes had 
been to ‘walk in the garden’. Emily also showed 
her mettle as a future gardening companion 
by helping John transplant ‘oak, fuchia [sic], 
pumpkins’ from his greenhouse. Not surprisingly, 
soon after the formal announcement of their 
engagement, John created a new garden bed at 
Mt Peel ‘for Emily’s use’. 

After their wedding, John chose the garden 
as the medium through which he welcomed 
his bride to her new home. He celebrated the 
start of their married life together by arranging 
plantings around the homestead of an old rose 
variety named ‘Belle Emilie’, ordered specially 
from Veitch’s nursery in England. Yet he was 
not the only one to have input into the garden 
plantings. From the beginning Emily contributed 
significantly to designing their garden, particularly 
when it came to decisions on purchases from the 
local Canterbury nurseries. Between April and 
June 1863, Emily accompanied her husband to 
Christchurch where they visited ‘Hislop’s nursery’ 
and went to ‘Jacob’s for Roses’. The following 
year at Hislop’s, John wrote that ‘Emily and I ... 
ordered trees’. 

Plantings to mark a tragedy 

Emily was involved in choosing planting sites, 
as well as the actual planting process around the 
estate. The importance of the garden in their 
emotional relationship was such that they relied 
on gardening as a way of dealing with trauma 
and grief. In April, 1865, John noted how he and 
Emily were planting holly trees together for the 
most devastating of reasons, to ‘mark out little 
one’s resting place’. They coped with the death of 
their child by turning the gravesite into a garden. 
‘One third’ of the trees around the grave were 
physically planted by Emily. Less tragically, in her 
daily routine, Emily was also happy to take on the 
important task of ‘fixing places for planting’ for 
the shelter trees throughout the estate. She saved 
John a job by monitoring the progress of various 
saplings herself. He noted how she regularly 
walked ‘up track to inspect [the] trees’. 


As a joint endeavour, the garden was an essential 
component of Emily and John’s married life. 
During their years together they dealt not 
only with the loss of beloved children, but also 
the physical trauma of Emily’s experiences in 
childbirth through the medium of the garden. 
Emily had been considered lucky to survive one 
particular pregnancy, and her attempts to recover, 
both physically and mentally, consisted mainly of 
just sitting, resting outside with John, and soaking 
up the garden atmosphere. The Aclands’ pleasure 
in their garden served as a way that Emily 
and John, together, could ameliorate the harsh 
conditions and vicissitudes of colonial life. 

Emily and John Acland 

When looking at the Acland’s gardening 
activities, neither Emily nor John’s work in the 
garden fits easily into prevailing Victorian gender 
stereotypes. Whilst middle-class women were 
expected to enjoy the lighter tasks of garden 
maintenance such as picking and dead-heading 
flowers, heavy, physical exertion and the more 
unpleasant aspects of gardening were frowned 
upon for a ‘lady’. Yet diary entries show that 
practical Emily chose to ignore those gender 
strictures completely if they impeded her efforts 
to maintain her garden successfully. 

In December 1867, for example, there was a 
garden emergency when ‘the bees swarmed before 
10 o’clock’. Later, John Acland was able to write 
a relieved entry describing how the bees had been 
‘hived... safely out with Emily at back and in 
garden’. When not dealing with swarms, Emily 
was quite capable of spending ‘the afternoon in 
the garden’ doing the heavy work of ‘pruning 
& etc’. A woman of Emily’s class back home 
in Britain would never be expected to become 
involved with such physically challenging work. 

The cooperative nature of their married life is 
also demonstrated through John’s actions in the 
garden, which suggest that Victorian stereotypes 
of male work might also have been far more 
flexible in the colonial environment than 
previously thought. Husbands were not expected 
to take part in the domestic work in the kitchen, 
an area considered the woman’s domain. Also 
coming under the aegis of women and children’s 
work was the collection of soft fruits for the 
summer jam-making sessions. Yet John Acland 
enjoyed spending time in the garden with his 
family, and was only too happy to walk ‘down 
to the raspberries with Emily and children’ 
or to go ‘with Emily to pick strawberries for 
jam-making’. 
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A shared interest 

For John and Emily, the garden was also a 
space of intellectual endeavour expressing their 
shared love for natural history. Male scientific 
curiosity about the new colonial environment was 
considered normal, and natural history had been 
considered an appropriate pastime for middle- 
class women since the mid-18th century. Whilst 
women had to be careful not to stray into the 
‘masculine’ realm of professional science, the 
study of nature for its moral and religious lessons 
was approved of socially. Emily was one of many 
colonial women who seized upon this socially 
sanctioned opportunity to increase her knowledge, 
and she exhibited a real passion for 
natural history. She accompanied John 
on collecting expeditions, such as the day 
in 1863 when they ‘went up the run ... 
to look for moa bones’. She also struck 
out on expeditions herself, such as the 
summer day in 1865 when she rode to 
the bush ‘to see the Ake Ake in flower’. 

Their garden symbolised not only 
their achievements but their family 
history, and provided the metaphorical 
language to describe the ebb and flow 
of their romantic relationship. From 
the very beginning Lord Lyttelton 
had said of Mt Peel that ‘Mr Acland 
... means to make his home and plant 
his family there’ [my italics]. Fittingly, 
they handed on their love of gardening 
to the next generation. Emily and John used the 
new fashion for rockeries in the 1880s to begin 
a project with their children and grandchildren. 

It seems apt that this garden reflected Emily 
and John’s increasing identification with New 
Zealand and its flora, through their utilisation of 
tree ferns and other New Zealand native plants 
from the nearby bush. This garden was also, 
as with so many things the Aclands did, a joint 
venture, which appropriately ‘occupied the family 
for some time and ... was a great source of fun’. 


Many Acland family photographs portray Emily, 
John and their children and grandchildren in the 
garden. The garden that was an integral part of 
their marriage also played a special role in the final 
shared occasion of their life together. It seems only 
appropriate that newspaper descriptions of John 
Acland’s funeral tell of his coffin being ‘carried 
from the house, through the garden, to the grave’ 
[my italics ]. 

Studying colonial gardens as cooperative 
endeavours by looking at surviving diaries and 
letters yields fascinating insights into the reality of 
colonial family life. Emily and John Acland are just 
one of a surprising number of couples in colonial 
Canterbury whose gardens 
were the result of successful 
cooperative partnerships, on 
both an economic and romantic 
level. This suggests that future 
fruitful avenues of investigation 
of colonial garden history might 
involve less emphasis on the 
gendered roles of the ‘man in 
the garden’ or the ‘woman in 
the garden’, and more emphasis 
on the ‘couple in the garden’ or 
the ‘family in the garden’. 
Looking at colonial gardens 
from this slightly different 
perspective reveals significant 
potential for some interesting 
new reflections on Victorian 
social and gender ideologies, and the way in which 
the masculine patriarchal culture which supposedly 
dominated colonial family life might have been far 
more flexible than it first appears. 


In 2015 Annette Bainbridge completed her Master's 
degree in garden history at the University of Waikato, 
Hamilton NZ. She is preparing to start a PhD there, 
examining the intersection between garden and 
environmental history and the social history of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. She has written and spoken on these 
topics in NZ and Australia. 
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Left to right, View of 
Mt Peel Homestead 
with garden and 
greenhouse; John 
and Emily Acland 
relaxing in the Mt 
Peel garden with 
their children (1872) 
(photos AC Barker); 
Emily and John (JBA) 
Acland with their 
adult daughters in 
the garden (1890s) 
(Acland family 
photograph). 

Macmillan Brown Library, 
University of Canterbury 
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Lichens in the garden — and attic 


Left: Lichens are 
often admired for 
their delicate beauty. 

Right: A richly 
coloured palette 
of lichen-dappled 
granite. 

photos Alison Pouliot 


A delicate crushable tundra 

It is pretty hard to find a garden, especially 
an old one, without lichens. The rich palette 
of lichen textures, forms and colours reminds 
us that the living world is not just utilitarian, 
but lavishly aesthetic. Lichens convert garden 
substrates into dappled tapestries, festoons of 
thalli and carpeted dingles. Patinas of lichens 
add character to wood, stone and soil, as well as 
to human-crafted compounds such as glass and 
metal, plastic and paint. Every garden substrate 
offers a blank canvas of inhabitable real estate for 
enterprising lichens. 

Although often overlooked, lichens are integral 
members of gardens. Poet and environmentalist 
Judith Wright lamented the ‘delicate crushable 
tundra’ of ‘lichens, mosses and fungi’ that are 
vulnerable to human indifference. Lichens 
not only delight and charm, but perform vital 
ecological functions. Many possess anti-herbivory 


chemicals and some that grow on trees impart 
this protection to their woody hosts, shielding 
them from insect attack. Lichens extract water 
from wafts of mist or dew, trapping humidity 
and creating favourable microclimates for garden 
plants. They also retrieve nutrients from the 
moisture they absorb, as well as from the air. All 
lichens fix carbon and many fix nitrogen. Birds 
seek lichens in gardens to line and camouflage 
their nests. Perhaps most significantly, lichens 
provide something that is in short supply in many 
Australian gardens — soil. 

Lichens create soil through the process known 
as pedogenesis, enriching it further when they 
themselves die and decompose. Almost all plants 
require soil before they can colonise. Lichens not 
only create soils but also stabilise them, increase 
water infiltration, and provide safe havens for 
seeds, all of which contributes to the necessary 
conditions that allow plants to establish and grow. 
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In desert gardens lichens are especially important 
in holding soil together as part of biological soil 
crusts (usually a composite of cyanobacteria, green 
algae, microfungi, mosses, liverworts and lichens), 
preventing erosion and creating microhabitats. 
Diverse lichen communities in gardens also 
remind us that the garden is in good health. 

Thinking lichens 

No lichen is an individual organism — rather, it 
is an intimate association between fungi, algae 
and often cyanobacteria. Yeasts have also recently 
been found to play a role in the union. Lichens are 
intricate entanglements, reciprocal collaborations. 
All sorts of analogies have sprung up to describe 
the multiple identities of lichens, depending 
on how the lichen alliance is perceived. Some 
folk focus on a lichen’s individual components, 
while others emphasise the relationship and the 
lichen as an emergent property (ie the whole 
being greater than its parts). Lichens have been 
variously referred to as an ecosystem; a master- 
slave relationship; fungi that have discovered 
agriculture; a fungus dietary strategy; algal 
farmsteads, or fungal greenhouses. All represent 
ways to make sense of their communal lifestyles 
and curious modes of existence. 


Swedish botanist Erik Acharius (1757—1819) 
was known as the ‘father of lichenology’ and 
developed the first coherent lichen classification 
system. However, it was Swiss botanist Simon 
Schwendener (1829—1919) who differentiated 
a lichen as a ‘them’ not an ‘it’. Scientists of 
the time were less adaptable than lichens, 
and Schwendener’s theory was denounced 
for contradicting Linnaean concepts. The 
exact nature of the relationship (whether truly 
mutualistic or parasitic) remains in dispute today. 
However, despite an incomplete understanding 
of lichen function, these organisms tickled the 
imagination, and the lichenological lexicon 
inspiring vernacular names such as lipstick 
powderhorn, netted specklebelly, blistered script 
and whiskered jelly. 


Left: Many species 
of Usnea are 
found in areas of 
low atmospheric 
pollution. 

Right: A heart-shaped 
map lichen, 
Rhizocarpon 
geogrophicum. 

photos Alison Pouliot 


The lace-like coral lichen Cladia retipora was 
the first lichen to be described in Australia. 
French naturalist Jacques Labillardiere 
collected it in 1792 during the same expedition 
in which he also recorded Australia’s first fleshy 
fungus, the anemone stinkhorn, Aseroe rubra. 
Lichens are the most well studied group of 
fungi in Australia today. Over 3700 species have 
been described. Thirty-six per cent are thought 
to be endemic. 
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Left: Some lichens 
have a penchant for 
human constructions 
such as this 
old wheel. 

RightThe disc-shaped 
reproductive 
structures, or 
apothecia, of a 
Parmelio lichen. 

photos Alison Pouliot 

However one perceives and interprets the lichen 
entity, one evocative approach is to consider 
lichen as muse. Lichens help us think and imagine 
differently. They teach us about time. Patience 
and slowness. Attentiveness. Close looking and 
careful observation. Cooperation. Lichens are 
ancient and gradual. They are also archives of 
environmental change. The presence of lichens 
in particular places tells us not just about lichen 
distribution, but also about the environmental 
history of that place. 

Lichen chronicles 

Many lichens are robust and durable, delicate 
yet resilient. They have earned the moniker 
extremophiles — some occupy the edges of 
biological limits from deserts to the Arctic, while 
others are more sensitive, and unable to withstand 
major changes in their growing conditions. The 
industrial revolution saw the disappearance of 
lichens intolerant of sulphur dioxide. Pollution is 
considered to be a major reason for the changed 
distribution of some lichen species between pre¬ 
industrial and present-day Britain. Some lichens, 
however, have been involuntarily preserved on 
felled trees used as building materials. 

Historical jigsaws 

We can even unfold environmental histories by 
studying lichens attached to the rafters of old 
buildings. Because of the particularity of lichen 
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habitat choices, they provide opportunities to 
interpret historical climates and air quality as well 
as forest structure and management. Scientists in 
Britain have been using evidence supplied by the 
lichens preserved in historic buildings to explore 
the pre-Victorian landscape. For hundreds of 
years lichens have remained secretly unobserved 
in their state of suspended animation, clinging 
to the joists, staves and beams of pre-industrial 
houses. The presence of a particular lichen reveals 
information about where the tree and lichen were 
growing before harvesting. For example, some 
lichen communities grow only in old-growth 
forests, while others typify areas exposed to strong 
light. Comparing contemporary lichen distribution 
and abundance helps us to map and interpret 
historical communities. We can infer much about 
the type and condition of historical environments 
from this eye-opening archive of desiccated 
lichens. Many species are absent today in regions 
exposed to air pollution. Lichenologists are 
painstakingly piecing together the lichen jigsaw to 
reveal historical environmental stories. 

Lichens enrich our enjoyment of gardens and offer 
a compelling historical record. Every garden holds 
a lichen chronicle waiting to be discovered and 
translated. 


Dr Alison Pouliot is an ecologist and environmental 
photographer, whose recent PhD is on human 
perceptions of fungi. 




Matthew Higgins 


Not just for looking at 


Gardens are one place where people have 
a close relationship with plants. But these 
relationships happen in other places too, 
where they can be quite different and can 
change significantly over time. This article 
looks at the uses of some native plants by 
Indigenous and European Australians before 
the declaration of parks and reserves from 
the mid-20th century onwards. 

When we enter national parks, our relationship 
with plants is essentially a visual one. We look 
at plants, sometimes feel them, and some of 
us study them. So there can be an intellectual 
and an emotional connection with plants. But 
of course we cannot use them, as the plants are 
protected in these conservation estates. For 
previous generations of both Indigenous and 
settler Australians in these areas, the relationship 
between plants and people was very different. It 
was a utilitarian one. People used these native 
plants for a range of purposes, and their survival 
depended on native plants. 


In this article we take a wander in Australia’s 
southeast. Our route from Canberra up into the 
high country is conservation estate for most of 
the way. It includes parts of the ACT’s Canberra 
Nature Park at around 700 metres elevation, the 
Murrumbidgee River Corridor, Tidbinbilla Nature 
Reserve, Namadgi National Park, and Kosciuszko 
National Park in NSW with the nation’s highest 
point at 2228 m. 

A long history 

Ngunnawal, Ngambri, Ngarigo and Wolgalu 
peoples knew this area for thousands of years, 
while the Gundungurra, Yuin and Wiradjuri 
visited. Indigenous use of plants, whether for 
food, tools, ceremony or other purposes, was 
vast. Knowledge of some of that use has been 
retained in the excellent book Ngunnawal 
plant use, compiled by Ngunnawal elders and 
published by the ACT Government in 2014. 
Indigenous rangers too keep the knowledge 
alive and lead walks for visitors. So although 
the way of life changed hugely for Aboriginal 
people following contact, many elements of this 


Range upon range, 
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From left: Black sallee 
was carved into calf- 
muzzles by mountain 
stockmen. 

Swamps like Bogong 
Creek provided 
rushes useful in 
basket-making. 

Yam daisies were an 
important food for 
Aboriginal people. 

Fringed lilies 
(lower image) and 
chocolate lilies 
yielded edible tubers. 

photos Matthew Higgins 


key aspect of culture have been retained and 
increasingly are being shared. 

Collecting food plants was the work of women 
and children. Tubers, an important food source, 
included yam daisies ( ISAicroseris lanceolata), 
known as dharaban in Ngunnawal, mewan in 
Ngarigo, or murnong. They were cooked for 
eating, as were tubers of the bulbine lily ( Bulbine 
bulbosa), found in grassy woodlands over an 
extensive elevational range along our route. 

Cherry ballart or native cherry ( Exocarpos 
cupressiformis ) — mummadya in Ngunnawal — 
yielded food and timber for implements. The 
food was the small red fruit stalks (pedicels) 
which appear in summer. The tough native 
cherry timber was used for spear throwers and 
also by some nations for a cultural device, the 
bullroarer. Bullroarers were whirled around the 
head to make a vibrato sound during initiation 
and burial ceremonies, the sound representing 
that of a Dreaming ancestor. Bullroarers are 
found in African, Asian, European and Native 
American cultures, as well as in Australia. 

Grass trees ( Xanthorrhoea australis) had multiple 
purposes and are found in dry sclerophyll forest 
(forest dominated by eucalypts and wattles), as 
at Tidbinbilla. Ngunnawal people soaked the 
plant’s flower spike in water to make a sweet 
drink, and ate the soft leaf bases and the growing 
point of the flower stems. Flower stems were also 
used to make a base for a drill for fire-making, 
and the resin produced by the species was 
utilised as a glue in weapon production. 

Reeds and rushes may be found along the 
Murrumbidgee, in Namadgi and Kosciuszko. 
Indigenous women sought them to weave 
baskets which were used to carry plant foods. 
Grasses and fibrous bark were used to make 
string for nets, bags and mats. 


Numbers of plants had medicinal uses. Native 
geranium (Geranium solanderi ) leaves gave 
relief from burns and blisters, false sarsaparilla 
(Hardenbergia violacea) leaves made a mouthwash 
helpful with ulcers and chest infections, and 
blackwood ( Acacia melanoxylon), or nummerak 
in Ngunnawal, had bark which when heated and 
infused in water was used for rheumatism. 

Other plants were used as a flavour enhancer, like 
the well named mountain pepper (Tasmannia 
lanceolata). Cauliflower bush ( Cassinia longifolia) 
was burned to cleanse places or spirits during 
ceremony. 

Fire in the landscape 

The major land management tool used by 
Aboriginal people was fire, and it was used to 
control plants in various ways. The bush was 
burnt in a mosaic of cool burns to promote grass 
and attract game for hunting, to flush out prey 
animals, to stimulate growth of certain plant foods 
(eg tubers and grass seeds), to maintain access and 
control fuel, to define territory, and for ceremony. 
Just as the relationship between Indigenous 
Australians and plants was intimate, so was the 
way they used fire in that relationship. ‘Cultural 
burns’ are being reintroduced by Indigenous 
rangers in the high country today. As ACT 
Aboriginal Fire Project Officer Dean Freeman 
said, ‘We are keen and enthusiastic about 
reintroducing cultural burns to the Australian Alps 
to continue a process of maintaining country’. 
Understanding of Aboriginal use of fire continues 
to grow, as does Aboriginal use of plants, with 
writers suggesting Aborigines were not simply 
gatherers but actively practised agriculture by 
sowing, harvesting and storing plant foods. 

As Europeans settled this part of Australia they 
learned about some of its plants. Given that 
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settlers brought their food culture with them, little 
use was made of native plants for food, and the 
relationship was mostly one of plant utilisation for 
feeding the stock they grazed and for building the 
structures that made the Europeans’ life on the 
land possible. 

Native grasses were important sources of food 
seeds for Aborigines. They also provided the 
settlers’ first pastures — kangaroo grass ( Themeda 
triandra), which declined in palatability as it 
matured; the more nutritious wallaby grass 
(Austrodanthonia); and snow grass ( Poa sieberiana) 
which (like kangaroo grass) responded to burning 
to bring on new growth. So, burning of grasslands 
became the norm. Burning by graziers also kept 
woody plants at bay and grasslands open. So 
extreme was the practice that its deleterious 
impact on catchments was a major factor in the 
NSW Government’s decision to terminate grazing 
in the highest mountains in 1944 and declare the 
then Kosciusko State Park. 

Timber trees 

Along our route, red stringybark (Eucalyptus 
macrorhyncha), red and yellow box (E. polyanthemos 
and E. melliodora ) and snow gum (E. pauciflora) 
were all used for fencing, and stringybark for shed 
and yard building. Higher up in the mountains, 
near the majestic cool-climate stands of alpine ash 
(E. delegatensis ), straight-grained ash built many of 
the huts and homesteads of the mountain people. 

A high-country eucalypt with an interesting 
cultural story is black sallee (E. stellulata). Its 
name to mountain people was muzzlewood, 
because it was the desired timber for hand-carving 
calf muzzles. These oval-shaped plates were hung 
over the mouths of calves to wean them from 
cows. So prevalent was the practice that not only 
did the tree get a local name, but places where 


the tree grew abundantly were sometimes named 
after it as well — there’s a Muzzlewood Flat on the 
Alpine Way. 

Commercial use of forests was seen in the 
Brindabellas during the post-war years when 
Canberra badly needed construction timber. 
Logging at Bulls Head saw brown barrel 
(E. fastigata ) felled — initially with axes and 
crosscut saws, then with chainsaws — and 
trucked to Canberra sawmills for more than 
a decade. Few people realize that Namadgi’s 
mountain forests helped build modern Canberra. 


Native cherry 
provided useful timber. 

Kangaroo grass was 
important to both 
Indigenous and settler 
Australians. 

A stand of ancient, 
bowed snow gums. 

photos Matthew Higgins 


Aboriginal and settler Australians used fire in 
various ways to manage the land, using fire for 
cooking and warmth. As Alps bushfires like 
those of 2003 showed, almost anything in a park 
will burn if enough heat is applied, but certain 
fuels are better than others, and Aborigines 
and Europeans in the mountains selected their 
firewood accordingly. Apple box (E. bridgesiana ) 
burns very poorly and black sallee makes 
indifferent firewood. But snow gum, like its 
lower altitude eucalypt cousin yellow box, 
burns well. 


When Aboriginal people gathered among 
the peaks to harvest bogong moths and have 
ceremony and trade with other clans, and when 
the newcomer Europeans camped with their 
stock or sat by hut hearths, the sweet smell of 
snow gum smoke would have been a familiar and 
satisfying aroma to both. 

For these earlier generations, the bush was a 
place of utilitarian connection, a place where 
people closely interacted with plants and variously 
modified the landscapes in which they lived. 


Matthew Higgins is a Canberra historian and writer. 
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Botany Bay to Kew 

Of plants in general the country affords a far larger variety 
than its barren appearance seemed to promise. 

Joseph Banks, Some account of that part of New Holland now called New South Wales (1770) 


Australian plants 
on display in the 
Princess ofWales 
Conservatory, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

photo Thom Mackey 2016 


The UK's love of Australian plants is no 
new fashion. It had its beginnings in 
Britain's first contact with the elusive 
'southern continent'. 


The beginnings of Britain's 
love affair with Australian plants 

When Australians think of English gardens 
we probably imagine masses of roses or oaks 
towering over rolling lawns. We probably don’t 
imagine a wattle (or ‘mimosa’ as it’s known in 
the UK) sharing a garden bed with those roses, 
or a kangaroo paw lit by a greenhouse sunlamp 
to get through dark winter months. But the 
fact is that while we battle heat and drought to 


create our own versions of the classic English 
garden, many Brits are putting just as much 
effort into cultivating their own ‘Down Under’ 
oases. Realising this on my first visit to the UK, 

I attempted to trace the origins of this British love 
of Australian plant life. 

The Australasian Plant Society lists no fewer 
than 19 sites across the UK for Australian plant 
enthusiasts to visit, from Dublin to Wales to 
Cambridge. The society, established over 20 years 
ago, advises Australian and New Zealand plant 
enthusiasts on how to find and cultivate their 
favourite antipodean species. ‘Many members have 
been growing these plants for years, and often have 
specialist knowledge, sometimes better than any 
book’, their website explains. As just one example, 
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member John Purse writes about his process of trial 
and error in growing his first crop of Sturt’s Desert 
Pea: ‘The young seedlings transplanted well into 
a peat-based compost containing 30% perlite, and 
grew in the greenhouse. Then slugs discovered 
them (even in the greenhouse!)... The plants that 
had survived the slugs grew well initially, but many 
succumbed to root rots in the dank conditions in 
July and August.’ 

Cook's first voyage 

The voyage that took wealthy, ambitious botanist 
Sir Joseph Banks to Botany Bay was an exercise in 
faith as much as anything else. ‘That a southern 
continent really exists I firmly believe’, Banks 
writes in his journal in March 1770, ‘but if asked 
why I believe so, I confess my reasons are weak: 
yet I have a preposession [sic] in favour of the 
fact which I find it difficult to account for’. In 
Australia’s popular imagination Banks is usually 
thought of as ‘just’ a botanist — Captain James 
Cook’s plant-mad sidekick. It’s more difficult to 
imagine Banks as he first boarded the Endeavour 
with a crew that ‘might as well have been going to 
the Moon or Mars’. 


If Banks felt any fear during the voyage, it had 
more than worn off by the time Endeavour reached 
Australia. Writing about his first sighting of a 
eucalypt, for example, Banks is businesslike: ‘The 
Soil, wherever we saw it, consisted of either swamps 
or light sandy soil, on which grew very few species of 
trees, one, which was large, yielding gum much like 
Sanguis draconis ’, he records in May 1770. 

Perhaps his matter-of-fact tone is understandable. 
At this point the Endeavour had already made 
land at Rio, Tierra Del Fuego, Tahiti, Oheteroa 
(French Polynesia) and New Zealand. By his 
own admission, Banks’ collection of dried plant 
specimens had ‘grown so immensely large that it 
was necessary that some extraordinary care should 
be taken of them, lest they should spoil in the 
books’. This ‘extraordinary care’ involved Banks 
spending an entire day carrying his collection of 
pressed specimens onto shore at Botany Bay and 
spreading them out in the sun to dry. 

Banks’ next problem was finding a way to 
relate to the people who already understood the 
plants he was gathering — not easy when the 
first encounter between crew and Indigenous 


Left: Air traffic in 
2016 over the 
wollemi pine planted 
as a three year old 
sapling at the Kew 
Gardens in 2005, 
the first wollemi on 
public display outside 
Australia. 

Bottom right: 
Australian and 
New Zealand plant 
beds, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

photos Thom Mackey 
2016 
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population involved gunfire. ‘Many of these have 
no doubt properties which might be useful’, he 
reflects, ‘but for physical and economical purposes 
which we were not able to investigate, could we 
have understood the Indians or made them by any 
means our friends we might perchance have learnt 
some of these’. 


to add a botanist, gardener and botanical artist 
to the crew of the Investigator which would 
circumnavigate Australia, Matthew Flinders 
sounds almost exhausted by this botanical 
impresario: ‘Any proposal you may make will be 
approved’, he writes. ‘The whole is left entirely to 
your decision.’ 


The author rejoices 
on sighting an 
Australian native in 
the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Detail: Eucalyptus 
urnigera plant label, 
Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

photos Thom Mackey 
2016 


If Banks’ focus on the ‘usefulness’ of his 
specimens sounds mercenary, it’s helpful to 
remember that his collecting wasn’t just about 
impressing people back home — it was also about 
changing the way they lived. As University 
of Sussex historian Jim Endersby put it in an 
interview with the BBC, ‘Improvement is an 
extraordinarily powerful and important idea in 
Britain, particularly at this time. This is very 
much how Banks sees the world — as a series 
of waste grounds, common lands waiting to be 
enclosed, waiting to be improved.’ 

Banks' living legacy 

When Banks returned from Australia, the 
Endeavour's success gave huge weight to his 
recommendations. In response to his 1801 request 


Under Banks’ direction, teams like this one would 
bring thousands more plants back to Britain from 
every corner of the growing Empire. The new 
home for each of these precious specimens would 
be the royal garden at Kew. Here Banks became 
nominal director, creating, in Kew’s own words, 

‘a place of botanical pilgrimage’. 

Kew Gardens today 

In 2017, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew is still a 
global destination for plant lovers. Heathrow’s 
proximity means that landing planes muffle the 
sounds of birds and tourists every two to three 
minutes, but both are still determined to enjoy the 
huge expanse of space less than 10 miles (16 km) 
from central London. People gather for birthday 
parties on the grass, take photos with arms 
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stretched around giant redwood trunks, and set 
up watercolours for an afternoon’s flower painting. 
Every few metres, another bench seat displays 
another plaque in memory of someone who loved 
their visits to Kew. 

On the day we visit, my partner and I are on a 
mission. I want to see as many Australian plants as 
possible in order to fully understand the place where 
British gardeners first fell in love with our flora. But 
after nearly two hours of walking, we’re starting to 
feel forgotten among all the birches, rhododendrons 
and magnolias. ‘There have to be some Australian 
plants here somewhere ...’I tell myself as we stare 
up at another impossibly huge oak. Then we notice 
something familiar in the middle of the next lawn — 
the silver trunk of a snow gum. 

It turns out Kew is home to four snow gums, all 
established so long ago their planting date is marked 
‘unknown’. ‘The specimen planted near the Treetop 
Walkway might seem somewhat out of sequence 
given our taxonomic plantings’, Kew’s website 
explains, ‘but it is a survivor from the days when our 
Evolution House was the Australia House and it was 
planted nearby for thematic effect’. 

Energy levels restored by our snow gum encounter, 
we set out for the ‘temperate house’ where most 
of Kew’s Australian plants are held. Except we 
then find that the ‘temperate house’ is closed for a 
five-year, multi-million pound restoration. 

Resigned to the idea that ‘our’ plants must be 
in intensive care while their greenhouse is being 
refurbished, we wander on past more oaks, peonies, 
maples and roses. Then we come to the Princess 
of Wales Conservatory. Stepping through the glass 
doors we find a warm, dry environment filled with 
plants we instantly recognise: wattles, grevilleas and 
of course, Banks’ namesake, the silvery banksia. 

‘Oh, I like this!’ exclaims a mother passing 
through with her son, pointing to the round leaves 
of the ‘little boy blue’ eucalypt. It’s not a huge 
collection, and there are definitely more exotic¬ 
looking plants elsewhere in the conservatory. But 
there’s something about the stubborn hardiness of 
these Australian specimens that prompts a little 
swell of pride as the other visitors move through, 
snapping selfies next to kangaroo paws. 

When Banks died in 1820, he might have hoped, 
but couldn’t have been sure, that his gardens at 
Kew would still exist nearly 200 years later. He 
probably wouldn’t have suspected that people 
in the UK would still be patiently working to 
cultivate their own Australian plants. Or indeed, 
that the people now living on the southern 
continent would grow roses alongside their wattle. 
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For the bookshelf 


Jennie Churchill, ed. (2015) The Royal Botanic 
Garden Sydney: the first 200 years 

Halstead Press, Sydney, hardback, 272 pp, $65 

With a foreword by Peter Valder, this multi- 
authored work edited by Jennie Churchill 
celebrates the bicentennial of the Royal Botanic 
Garden Sydney. In chapters arranged around 
the themes of history and evolution; plants and 
nature, collections and collectors; 
science and research; and people 
and society, this historical and 
contemporary survey of the 
Garden and its work has been 
written in a manner which is 
accessible to a general reader, 
and yet engaging for those with a 
deeper interest in garden history. 

Among the authors are 
Garden researchers, scientists, 
horticulturists, educators and 
volunteers, including Brett 
Summerell, Colleen Morris, 

Barbara Briggs, Miguel Garcia, 

Clarence Slockee and John Page. 

Each chapter contains a fascinating 
mix of historical and contemporary 
images, some from the Daniel 
Solander Library and others by 
RBG photographers. 

From ‘hero trees’ and statuary 
to environmental science and 
horticultural staff, this book 
shows that the Garden is more 
than just its physical presence. 

As well as a living collection of 
plants, the Royal Botanic Garden 
Sydney is a living community of 
people working to make it a place of scientific 
endeavour, education, creativity, cultural and 
historic relevance, inspiration and reflection, and 
part of a sustainable future. This sentiment is 
expressed in the dedication of the book to those 
‘who have loved this Garden and have served as 
its custodians’. It is these people who will ensure 
it continues to flourish. 

Dr Julie Collins is a Adelaide-based researcher 
of architectural and landscape history. 


Ann Elias (2015) Useless beauty: flowers and 
Australian art 

Cambridge Scholars Publishing, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, UK, hardback, 266 pp, £52.99 

There is a lot to like in this complex book by 
Sydney-based academic Ann Elias, whose research 
concentrates on visual representations of nature 
in art, science, and popular culture. Useless beauty 
takes its title from the phrase 
invoked by Australian artist 
Lionel Lindsay, writing in Art 
and Australia (1925) on the flower 
pieces of his contemporary Hans 
Heysen. That Elias then takes 
us back to the 18th century and 
the work of German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant — who is taken 
to have coined the phrase in his 
Critique of judgment (1790) — 
provides demonstrative evidence of 
the breadth of analysis presented 
here. 

While flowers are the main focus of 
the book, their growth in gardens 
or in their indigenous habitats 
is not altogether neglected and 
Elias sees gardens as symbolic, 
a taming of the landscape. But 
the main thrust of this book is on 
artistic representations of flowers, 
often cut and arranged in vases 
within domestic settings. And 
nor does this work profess to 
comprehensively cover botanical 
art, although distinctions between 
art and science are clearly 
addressed. 

Elias groups her chapters into three parts — 
Background, The Art Establishment, and 
Modernism. These provide a clear logic to the 
subjects under analysis, if sometimes at the 
expense of a flowing narrative. The background is 
short, with most of the book’s intellectual energy 
coming from the two remaining parts, which 
group figures such as Ellis Rowan and Hans 
Heysen to represent the establishment and Adrian 
Feint, Margaret Preston, and Max Dupain the 
modernists. In Part Two, discussion of World War 
I and the ‘Floral Sublime’ provides particularly 
thoughtful insights into art of the period. 
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Garden historians will doubtless find many 
illuminating moments in Useless beauty, but 
some might share my wish for a good editor to 
smooth their way. Cast as a work of accessible 
and engaging narrative, this book may have 
had the potential for a wide audience; as it is, 

I suspect its many virtues will be confined to a 
reasonably narrow scholarly audience. This seems 
to undersell the breadth of the subject and the 
author’s considerable research and analysis that 
underpins the book. 

Richard Aitken’s latest book Planting dreams 
(2016) is published by NewSouth. 


M Breidahl, D Dick and V Grounds (2016) 
Ranelagh - a special place 
$45 + $15 p&p, 200 pp, 200+ illustrations, 
available at www.ranelaghpublishinghouse.com 

This book tells the story of an early 20th century 
subdivision in Mount Eliza, Ranelagh Estate on 
the Mornington Peninsula, designed by Walter 
Burley Griffin as a seaside holiday destination 
close to Melbourne and often described as ‘the 
birthplace of Australian modernist architecture’. 

Ranelagh Estate is listed on the Victorian 
Heritage Register and classified by the National 
Trust of Australia, and is an outstanding 
example of Griffin's progressive environmental 
and philosophical ideals. The book has early 
photographs and documents, maps and walking 
trails, descriptions of historical events and stories 
of those who have lived here, built houses 
and passed through — including the Griffins 
themselves. 



Marcia Reiss Lily, Susanne Lucas Bamboo, 

202 pp and 150 pp, Reaktion Books, London 
2013,hardbacks 

These two books form part of a series that 
integrates horticultural and botanical writings on 
trees, plants and flowers with a much broader 
historical, social and cultural examination. The 
richness of these plant ‘biographies’, the scope of 
their coverage and the incorporation of fascinating 
social detail, more than make up for the fact that 
these books are not actually about how to grow 
the plants concerned. While neither book is about 
gardening per se, there is plenty here on gardens. 
They are worth describing here, even though both 
are 2013 titles. 

Marcia Reiss takes us on a number of 
interesting excursions into the life and times 
of the lily. She believes that the genus Lilium 
may have the longest horticultural history of 
any flower blooming today. The Madonna lily 
(L. candidum ) probably pre-dates the Ice Age. 

Its distinctive trumpet-shaped flower appeared 
on frescoes at Knossos as far back as C1550 BC, 
on Minoan pottery, and in Egyptian tombs. It is 
a key characteristic of ancient Assyrian art. The 
Arabs incorporated the ideas and techniques of 
their predecessors (the civilisations of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia and Babylon) into their garden 
culture. Arab botanists documented the bulbs, 
herbs and flowers collected on their expeditions 
and that filled the gardens of Arab and Turkish 
princes. Muslims viewed gardens as a foretaste 
of Heaven, whereas early Christian ascetics 
saw Paradise only in Heaven. The most famous 
surviving Islamic gardens in the West are of 
course those created by the Moors in Spain: the 
Alhambra and the Generalife in Granada, dating 
from the 13th and 14th centuries. Both gardens 
contain numerous pools and fountains filled with 
water lilies and lotuses. Like the Arabs, Louis 
XIV sent explorers across the world to collect 
exotic lilies, tulips and other bulbs to add to his 
formal gardens at Versailles. 

The lily was not the most popular flower in 
Britain in the 19th century but after a giant water 
lily was discovered in British Guiana in 1837, the 
botanic gardens at Kew (outside London) and 
Chatsworth (in Derbyshire) raced to cultivate the 
first flowering specimens. Eventually a specimen 
of the giant Amazonian water lily (Victoria 
amazonica ) was grown by the gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire, Joseph Paxton, and a special 
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greenhouse built at Chatsworth to house it. With 
plate-like leaves five feet (1.5 metres) in diameter 
(strong enough to hold Paxton’s eight-year-old 
daughter), the plant became a sensation: it led to a 
remarkable story of biomimicry and an innovative 
architectural breakthrough. Paxton was struck by 
the structure, lightness and strength of these huge 
leaves and their supporting spines; he mimicked 
their design in his plan for the grand glasshouse 
that came to be known as the Crystal Palace, built 
to house the Great Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry in Hyde Park. In 1851 Paxton created a 
revolutionary modular structure for the building, a 
grid of cast iron beams and pillars modelled on the 
spines of the giant lily pad: it was light but strong 
enough to support hundreds of large panes of glass 
and could be assembled off-site and taken apart 
afterwards. 

The great strength of Lily is in the chapters 
covering the lily’s many symbolic meanings across 
cultures and over time. The lily represents many 
extremes and opposites: sexuality and purity; 
life and death; seduction and chastity; male and 
female, pagan and Christian. The lily’s sensuality 
has been captured by William Blake’s mythology, 
Robert Mapplethorpe’s photographs and Georgia 
O’Keefe’s paintings, while Puritans were wary of 
the lily’s sensuous fragrance, and Christian art uses 
lilies to portray purity, chastity and femininity. 

For the Romans, Greeks and Egyptians, the 
lily symbolised everlasting life but it can also 
represent fleeting beauty and death, and is often 
associated with funerals. 

By way of contrast with the emphasis on 
symbolic meaning in Lily , Susanne Lucas 
in Bamboo tackles the monumental task of 
documenting the enormous range of uses we 
have invented for this supremely valuable 


woody plant, thought to be the fastest growing 
of its kind on earth. Ancient, primitive, and 
originating in Gondawanaland 55—70 million 
years ago, bamboo is native to every continent 
except Antarctica and Europe. With a wide 
natural distribution, its varieties range from 
giant vertical skyscrapers to fern-like grassy 
tufts; it grows in the forests of Brazil, humid 
lowlands in Indonesia, tropical dry Himalayan 
regions and temperate regions such as Japan and 
Korea, and displays what Lucas calls a dazzling 
diversity. Bamboo is an integral feature of many 
ecosystems and the social and economic life 
of numerous communities: it provides food, 
clothing, medicine, musical instruments and a 
building material stronger than steel; it stabilises 
the soil, acts as a bio-filter and as a buffer against 
noise and undesirable views; it coexists with 
animals such as the panda, the mountain gorilla, 
the tortoises of Madagascar. Plant collectors and 
English gardeners keen on exotica incorporated 
bamboo into their gardens in the 19th century 
— the great valley gardens of Cornwall for 
example, grew bamboos with colourful stems 
and variegated leaves as a foil for the evergreens 
around them; in Cevennes a botanical park 
includes a bamboo labyrinth and groves as tall 
as 25 metres. In Asian gardens bamboo confers 
complex symbolism and spiritual significance as 
well as practical uses. 

Each book has a timeline with key moments 
in the history of the plants; each has useful 
references to follow up. For the botanists among 
us, Bamboo provides a detailed list of the tribes 
(the tropical Bambuseae and the temperate 
woody Arundinarieae) and subtribes of the plant, 
as well as listing bamboo gardens and arboreta 
worldwide. Lily provides a guide to further 
reading and contacts for associations specialising 
in lilies, mail order sources of bulbs, and the 
names of relevant organisations and websites. 

As with the other books in this series, Lily and 
Bamboo are richly illustrated, contributing greatly 
to their attractiveness. Describing her struggle 
to protect her precious lily bulbs from ravenous 
chipmunks in upstate New York, Marcia Reiss 
finally triumphed, growing flamboyant tiger lilies 
as well as modest lilies-of-the-valley, and in so 
doing realised that she now had ‘global history’ 
growing in her garden. The same could be said 
of anyone who grows bamboo. Both books give 
us a window onto the rich worldwide stories of 
remarkable plants. 

Dr Maggie Brady is an anthropologist with a 
keen interest in plants. 
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Profile: Bronwyn Blake 


Tell us a little bit about yourself 

One of my earliest memories is the joy of being 
sprayed by the garden hose my father was using 
to water the newly seeded front lawn of my 
parents’ first home in Canberra. I don’t recall the 
smell of the wet raked topsoil or the methodical 
way in which my father no doubt evenly spread 
the seed under my mother’s watchful eye, but 
I do clearly recall the joy of being productive 
outside with my family. It is not surprising 
therefore that despite several career detours I 
now work in the garden industry. 

More recently it was my great privilege to be part 
of the Open Gardens Australia team, which enabled 
me to meet so many generous gardeners and see 
so many diverse gardens throughout Australia. 

I was, and continue to be, endlessly impressed 
and fascinated by the resilience and ingenuity of 
Australian gardeners and the way in which each 
brings their own unique chapter to a garden’s story 
(whether you like the chapter or not!). 

What does your work involve now? 

Coinciding with the unhappy closure of Open 
Gardens Australia I was fortunate enough to 
begin working for Angus Stewart, the most 
humble and extraordinary advocate and breeder 
of Australian native plants. Australia is so 
fortunate to have a network of specialists who 
have devoted their lives to understanding, 
preserving and cultivating our native flora. It is 
incredibly exciting to be part of this. 

In between all the usual music and sporting 
commitments that come with having a busy 
young family, I also work in a couple of local 
gardens and am enjoying doing more design and 
consultation work on both old and new gardens. 

And your own garden? 

My husband and I love working in our garden in 
the historic NSW village of Gundaroo, but often 
lament about how little we absorbed from our 
parents, whilst being ‘productive outside with our 
families’ as children. Nevertheless, our cold-climate 
garden is a rich mix of espaliered fruit trees, a 
large vegie patch, ornamental gardens, pets, sand 
pits, trampolines and — more recently — a small 
synthetic hockey pitch! My garden is a place where 
I am continually rejuvenated and inspired. 



A few thoughts on our Society’s future? 

Everyone yearns to be part of something 
purposeful. As we all know, throughout history, 
gardens have provided this. I have thoroughly 
enjoyed being a member of the dynamic ACT 
Monaro Riverina branch of AGHS, and look 
forward to continuing the Society’s promotion 
and conservation of Australia’s significant gardens 
and landscapes in new ways as a member of the 
national management committee. I hope that as 
Australia’s villages, towns and cities continue to 
subdivide and expand, the Australian Garden 
History Society will be able to play an even 
greater role in educating, supporting, valuing and 
advocating for our precious landscapes. 


New AGHS national 
management 
committee member 
Bronwyn Blake, of 
Gundaroo. 

photo Harold Blake 2016 
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AGHS news 


We note the contributions of... 

Landscape designer Glen Wilson (b 13 September 1927), 
who died in Benalla, Victoria, on 31 August 2016. Glen 
made a significant contribution to Australian landscaping 
and garden design. He featured in Australian Garden 
History on several occasions, most recently as the subject 
of Bronwen Thomas’s article in October 2015 (vol 27 no 2). 

Garden historian George Jones, who died on 7 October 
2016 at the age of 97. George wrote Growing together, 
a gardening history of Geelong, and contributed to the 
Oxford companion to Australian gardens. 

Centenarian AGHS member John Sedgley (b 15 August 
1916), who died on 29 August 2016 in Metung, Victoria. 


AGHS 2016 annual national conference - 
The scientist in the garden' 

The 37th AGHS national conference got off to a sparkling 
and challenging start in Canberra on 14 October 2016 
with historian Bill Gammage’s thoughtful exploration 
of Aboriginal influences on our landscapes, and of the 
language we use to describe our relationships to land. 

Are we successfully managing our country, when we ignore 
knowledge of 1788’ [Indigenous knowledge], he asked. 

‘Can we really say that we are Australian?’ 

Canberra is surrounded by grazing land, whose wide 
expanses are among Australia’s largest significant cultural 
landscapes. Soil and water scientist John Passioura took us 
through summer and winter patterns of water production 
in sub clover and kangaroo grass pastures. The audience 
was spellbound. Garden historian Colleen Morris spoke of 



Top images: AGHS patron Sue Ebury, Countess of Wilton, with 
Professor Bill Gammage, and (right) speaker Dr Lucy Sutherland 
with Dr Greg Johnson at the Canberra conference. 

Conference delegates looking over Canberra from Mt Ainslie. 


photos Bernadette Hince 


the early engagement of botanic gardens and botanists 
with native plants. Plant scientist Richard Stirzaker 
enlivened the morning by his confession of stealing 
bags of green waste on collection days, and ended 
by bringing us back to think again about the critical 
role of water. Agriculture is just turning water into 
food’. Oliver Mayo continued to engage us with his 
recollections of almost 50 years of gardening — in his 
case, by growing native and edible plants. As he spoke, 
Oliver gracefully incorporated into the history of his 
own garden the story of our long history of genetic 
engineering of plants. 

Agricultural scientist and heritage expert Max Bourke 
combined the wide picture of the history of Australian 
public parks with the detail of parks and arboretums 
in the country around Canberra, and gave the 
audience a taste of what we would see in our views of 
the city from Mount Ainslie. This led beautifully into 
ecologist Jane Tarran’s talk on the urban forest that is 
Canberra, ‘a landscape, laboratory and legacy unique 
in Australia’. John Dwyer spoke of our emotional and 
psychological ties to land through trees such as old 
pines in rural landscapes. John’s talk was for me one 
of the highlights of this excellent conference, drawing 
out as it did so many of the competing scientific, 
aesthetic and other issues involved in management of 
our landscapes and gardens. 

Plant breeder Cathy Offord started day two by looking 
at the Royal Botanic Garden Sydney’s 200 years of 
history, with its investigations into plant science and 
preservation. She encouraged us to visit the Australian 
Plantbank at Mount Annan NSW, which stores seed 
at temperatures as low as -i96°C. Seed scientist Lucy 
Sutherland whizzed through the roles of botanic 
gardens (which for the past 20 years or so have enjoyed 
a renaissance) and the impetuses for seed collection 
and storage in seed banks, both within Australia and 
worldwide. 

Tony Orchard’s picture of botanist and explorer Allan 
Cunningham showed a man enormously constrained 
by the superintendent of Kew Botanic Gardens, where 
Cunningham was required to send his collections. His 
portrait of a man who was by all accounts ‘a gentle, 
reserved and popular person’ gave us a lively historical 
and personal perspective with which to end the formal 
talks of the conference. 

Congratulations and warmest thanks to all concerned 
with planning and running this highly successful 
conference — speakers, conference committee 
members, garden owners, AGHS staff and others. 

Bernadette Hince 
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Fxhihitions 

'Botanical Capital' - watercolour stories of Canberra's landscape history 


Offcuts of blotting paper from the government-run 
Yarralumla Nursery were the artist’s inspiration for Cheryl 
Hodges’ first solo exhibition which, aptly is being held in 
a gallery within the nursery grounds. The nursery, initially 
run by Charles Weston, has provided plants for Canberra 
since 1913, shaping the national capital’s landscapes. 
Weston implemented many though not all of the ideas of 
Walter Burley Griffin, and all did not go smoothly. 

The exhibition will include paintings of specimens from 
Government House, the National Arboretum, Canberra’s 
Redwood Forest at Pialligo, Haig Park, the cork oak 
plantations, Canberra street plantings, Westbourne Woods 
and Weston Park. Some paintings incorporate items such 
as contour maps and nursery cards. 

Cheryl’s work has featured in the NSW Florilegium 
Project’s 2016 exhibition and the book Florilegium. 

26 February-24 March 2017, Yarralumla Gallery 
Cottage 1, Weston Park Rd, Yarralumla ACT 



Kurrajong and nursery record card. Cheryl Hodges watercolour 2016 



Truth & Beauty - the Australian botanical works of Ferdinand Bauer 

The consummately skilled natural history illustrator Ferdinand Lucas Bauer (1760—1826) was 
one of six ‘scientific gentlemen’ aboard the HMS Investigator , captained by Matthew Flinders 
on its survey of New Holland at the beginning of the 19th century. 

Bauer was trained in the Linnaean system of taxonomic classification and the emerging field 
of microscopy. He produced intricately detailed sketches of great beauty of more than 2000 
plants, animals and fungi, including the first European drawings of botanical specimens from 
South Australia. This exploration of Bauer’s vision of Australian flora is in partnership with the 
Santos Museum of Economic Botany, Botanic Gardens of South Australia. The exhibition has 
limited-edition engravings of Bauer’s drawings, related rare books, botanical specimens and 
imagery of Australian plants by other artists including contemporary Aboriginal printmakers. 

Until 5 February 2017 , Flinders University City Gallery, State Library of South 
Australia, North Terrace, Adelaide. See http://artmuseum.flinders.edu.au. 


The Art of Science: Baudin's voyagers 1800-1804 

This exhibition, which is a collaboration between six Australian museums, features 
material linked to the voyage of French navigator Nicolas Baudin to New Holland. 
Baudin’s ships Geographe and Naturaliste embarked from Le Havre in October 1800 for 
the southern continent, funded by Napoleon Bonaparte and intent on the discovery and 
study of the natural sciences. The touring exhibition has original sketches and paintings on 
loan from the Museum of Natural History in Le Havre, Normandy. These were created 
by Baudin’s artists Charles-Alexandre Lesueur and Nicolas-Martin Petit. More than 
350 works will tour, with different images displayed at each venue. ‘The Art of Science’ 
also displays Baudin’s chronometer, the engraved copper plate used to print the first 
complete map of Australia, and journals, coastal profiles and hand-drawn maps from the 
French National Archives. 

After opening at the South Australian Museum in 2016, the exhibition tours Australia 
until the end of 2018 in Launceston, Hobart, Sydney, Canberra and Perth. 
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For further details on events, please see the AGHS website or contact the relevant branch. 


Diary dates 

Sydney 

Bookings and enquiries for all events 

Jeanne@Villani.com. 

Wednesday 15 February 2017 

Trees and neighbours - managing 
disputes' 

6pm for 7-8.30pm Illustrated talk by former 
commissioner of the Land and Environment 
Court of NSW Judy Fakes. Annie Wyatt 
Room, National Trust Centre, Observatory 
Hill. Members $20, guests $30, incl light 
refreshments. Bookings essential. 

Wednesday 15 March 2017 

'Capability Brown and other English 
delights' 

6pm for 7pm-8.30pm Illustrated talk by 
Stuart Read . Annie Wyatt Room, National 
Trust Centre, Observatory Hill. Members 
$20, guests $30, incl light refreshments. 
Bookings essential. 

Queensland 

Saturday 28 January 201 7 

'From display to interpretation - ideas 
on working together to promote the 
history of Brisbane's Botanic Gardens 
and Sherwood Arboretum' 

2pm Talk by Dale Arvidsson, curator; 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens, incl afternoon 
tea and visits to two local gardens. Open 
to all interested visitors. RSVP 20 January 
2017, members $ 15, non-members $20, 
book at www.trybooking.com/Booking/ 
BookingEventSummary.aspx?eid=242340, 
or contact Wendy Lees 0409 328 905, 
wendyklees@gmail.com. 


Northern NSW 

Saturday 22 - Sunday 23 April 2017 

Weekend with Tom Roberts 

Visit the site of‘Bailed Up’ and other 
Tom Roberts paintings plus six historic 
homestead and Inverell town gardens. 
Mini-bus from Armidale, overnight in 
Inverell. Bookings essential, 
contact Liz Chappell 02 6734 4143, 
Iiz.chappell3@gmail.com. 

Victoria 

Wednesday 8 February 201 7 

Historic Mont Park Psychiatric 
Hospital 

Guided walk and talk, BYO picnic. See 
branch web page for details - no booking, 
no cost, bring friends. Enquiries Sarah 
Wood, sarah@swoodphotography.com. 

Sunday 19 March 2017 

Working Bee at Medlow, Surrey Hills 

I Oam. Contact Fran Faul 03 9853 1369, 

franfaul@gmail.com. 

Monday 20 March 2017 

'Significant historical house and 
garden, Wombat Park, Daylesford' 

6 for 6.30pm Autumn lecture by Miffy 
Gilbert, Mueller Hall, National Herbarium, 
Birdwood Ave, South Yarra. Members $20, 
non-members $25, students $ 10. Book on 

Try booki ng, www.trybooking.com/NZZM. 
Enquiries Lorraine Powell, 
lorraineepowell@gmail.com. 


Southern Highlands NSW 

Sunday 19 February 201 7 

Jazz at Prittlewell 
4.30-7pm,‘PrittleweH’, Bodycott’s 
Lane, Fitzroy Falls, with the band ‘Next 
on the List’. BYO picnic, chairs and 
rugs; drinks provided. Jo de Beaujeu 
02 4862 3532, aghs.sh.info@gmail. 
com, bookings close Monday I 3 
February 2017. 

1-9 May 2017 

Victorian gardens and historic 
homes tour 

Fully booked. Contact Ray Bradley 
02 486 1 4090, aghs.sh.info@gmail.com 

for waiting list. 

ACT Monaro Riverina 

Booking details in local newsletter; or 
contact Helen Elliot 02 6284 4749, 

ellioth@bigpond.net.au. 

Thursday 9 March 2017 

Visit to the Harris-Hobbs garden 

4.45 for 5pm Visit to the garden of Neil 
Hobbs, who hosted our event at Contour 
556, and his partner Karina Harris. Incl 
refreshments, further details tba. 

Thursday 2 February 201 7 

Versailles: Treasures from the Palace 

2.45 for 3pm tour, National Gallery of 
Australia foyer Kay Johnston leads a 
members-only guided tour of garden- 
related works in the exhibition. $ 10 
including post-tour refreshments in the 
Sculpture Garden, exhibition entry also 
needed (additional). Booking essential, 
numbers limited. 

Sunday 30 April 2017 

Belconnen ramble 

2.30pm start, to visit Palmerville in Evatt, 
and Charnwood Homestead. Joint event 
with National Trust ACT Further details tba. 


AGHS annual conferences 


Friday 27 to Sunday 29 October 
2017, optional day 30 October 2017 

AGHS Annual National Conference 
in Hamilton, New Zealand 

Friday 19-Sunday 21 October 2018 

AGHS annual conference, 
Mittagong, Southern Highlands of 
NSW, 'Gardens in times of peace 
and conflict'. 


The history of the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, photographed (below) in about 1895, is the 
subject of a talk to AGHS by Dale Arvidsson on 28 January 2017. 

State Library of Queensland 
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The Australian Garden History Society’s 38th annual conference will take place from Friday 27 to Sunday 29 October 2017 in 
Hamilton, New Zealand. Pre-conference and post-conference tours will go from Auckland to Taranaki and Hamilton, and vice versa. 

People | Place | Landscape: expanding garden history will provide a forum for meeting and engagement on gardens, 
gardening, garden-making and cultural landscapes. It will explore the connections between the past, present and future through 
historic gardens and cultural landscapes. It also aims to foster the rekindling of a New Zealand Garden History Society. 


AGHS Greek Islands tour 



Top left: Kythera 
garden. 

Top right: Avlemenos 
on the island of 
Kythera, where 
tour members stay 
overlooking this 
ancient port. 

Bottom: All the 
elements of a typical 
Greek garden - 
olives, cypresses, 
rosemary and gravel. 

photos Trisha Dixon 



AGHS’s own garden history tour expert Trisha 
Dixon will be leading a 15 day cultural tour to 
the Greek Islands from 12 to 26 June 2017. 

This follows two highly enjoyable tours to Italy 
over the past two years. 

There are over 6000 islands in Greece and four of 
the most beautiful have been chosen to explore, 
visiting gardens, walking through the landscape 
and villages, meeting local identities and taking in 
the natural beauty, botany, diversity, architecture, 
art and literature. 

This is a stunning time to be in the Mediterranean 
before the summer madness of July and August 
when the crowds descend. It is also a great time to 
escape some of our cold winter! The sea is surreal 
in colour and temperature, the days sunny and 
dry, the light startling and the people we meet and 
places chosen carefully. 

The spirit and the beauty of this ancient country 
has been the mainspring for much of our laws, 
our literature, our arts and philosophy. Although 
Greece is currently going through hard economic 
times, this does not affect our visit to specially 
selected destinations such as Hydra where life is 
lived without the distraction of motor vehicles, and 
to Kythera, Corfu and Antiparos — the jewels of 
the Mediterranean. 

Details on the AGHS webpage. 
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